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AN ATTITUDE AND ACHIEVEMENT COMPARISON BETWEEN 
KINDERGARTEN ANi> FIRST GRADE CHILDREN IN MULTI 
AND SINGLE GRADE CLASSES Order No. 7813768 

ADAIR, James Hartley, Ph.D. Boston College, 1978. 170pp. 
Director: Dr. John Jensen 

This study was designed to compare the cognitive and affec- 
tive learning outcomes produced by single and multi grade 
classrooms at the kindergarten and first grade levels. The 
basic question asked was "Does the multi grade classroom pro^ 
duce different cognitive and affective learning outcomes than the 
single grade classroom?" A measure of attitudes toward teach- 
ers, peers, school subjects, school social structure and climate, 
and school in general (School Sentiment Index, 1972) was used to 
study affective lr«tming outcomes at the kindergarten and first 
grade levels. Measures o.* Listening, Word; Analysis, Mathe- 
matics and Reading Skills (Cooperative Primary Tests, 1967) 
were used to study cognitive outcomes at the first grade level. 

^ An ex post facto comparative design was employed. The 
treatment was t3rpe of classroom: kindergarl-^n only (single 
grade), kindergarten- first grade combination (muUi grade) and 
first grade only (single grade). Th*** independent variables were 
attitudes toward school and cognitive achieve^nent. Age, &ex, 
mental ability, socio-economic status and teaci^er education 
level were used as covariates. The classroom was-the basic 
sampling ujut and formed the basis for the statistical analyses. 
Data was analyzed using an analysis of covariance tech- 
nique. 

The study began in the Spring of 1973 and ended in the Spring 
of 1974. It took place in an upper middle class suburban rom- 
mvanity in the Northeastern part oC the United States. Tnirty- 
' nine classrooms from 12 of the 23 elementaxy school districts 
were selected for study. The sample consisted of 453 kinder- 
garteners and 500 first graders. 

Hypothesis 1 stated that there were no differences in attitude 
toward school among students from single grade classrooms 
{kindergarten only and first grade only) and multi grade class- 
rooms (K-1 combinations). This Hypothesis was rejected e.x- 
cept for attitudes toward teachers and peers. Students from 
first grade only classrooms had more positive attitudes toward 
school subjects, school social structure and climate, school in 
general and school overall than students from K-1 and 
- kindergarten«>only classrooms. There was no difference among 
any of the groups in their attitudes toward teachers and peers. 

Hypothesis 2 stated that there were no differences in atti- 
tudes toward school between kindergarteners in kindergarten 
only and K-"l classrooms. This Hypothesis was accepted for 
the total scale and for each subscale. There was no difference 
between the two groups in attitudes toward teachers, school sub- 
jects, school social structure and climate, peers, school in gen- 
eral or school overall, ' 

Hypothesis 3 stated that there were no differences in atti- 
tude towards school between first graders in first grade only 
and K'-l classrooms. This Hypothesis was rejected except for / 
attitudes toward teachers. First graders in first grade only 
classrooms had more positive attitudes toward school subjects, 
school social structure and climate, peers, school in general 
and school overall than first graders in K-1 classrooms. There 
was DO difference between the two groups In their attitudes to- 
ward teachers. ^ ' / 

Hypothesis 4 stated that there were no differences In 
achlev(ftment between first graders in first grade only and K-1 
clas^ixx}m3. This H3nb>othesis was accepted for listening, word 
analysis, reading and mathematics skills. There were no dlf- 
^ferences between first grade only and K-1 first graders in 
achievement. 

The K-1 multi grade classroom was sufficiently different 
from Uttultl grade classrooms at other grade levels to explain 
the differences between the results theorized and obtained. In 
addition, the achievement tests used to measure classroom dif- 
ferences could have been too general to measure. achievement 
differences. 

\ ■ ■ ■ . • ' 



THE EFFECT OF SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPED PICTURE 
BOOKS ON THE PLAY BEHA\aOR OF THREE- AND 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN Order No. 7816228 

ASHTON, Eleanor, Ed.D. University of Massachusetts, 1978. 
158pp. Director: Dr. Grace J. Craig 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain the effect of sex- 
role stereotyped picture books (as compared with non-stereo- 
typic picture books) on the behavior of three-to-five year old 
children. It was hypothesized that children's literature models 
sex-role behaviors and these behaviors in turn affect -the sex 
role behaviors of children. 

Thirty-two children, sixteen boys and si.-cteen girls, were 
individually given the opportunity to play with a select group 
of male, female, ana neutral toys in an experimental room 
(located down a corridor from their nursery classroom), where 
their play behavior was recorded on videotape through a one- 
way mirror. Following this play session, each subject was 
read a picture book that presented a same-sex main character 
playing with either a sax-role stereotypic or non-stereotypic 
toy. After this exposure, the subjects were given the oppor- 
tunity to play with the same toys and their behavior was again 
recorded. 

It was found that boys and girls exposed to a stereotypic 
picture book significantly more often select a stereotypic toy 
with which to play (manipulate and visually regard) than chil- 
dren exposed to a non-stereotypic book. Conversely, boys and 
girls e.xposed to a non-stereotypic book significantly more 
often select ^a non-stereotypic toy with which to play than chil- 
dren e.xposed lo a stereotypic book. The hypothesis was sub- 
stantiated by these results. 

In addition, female subjects appeared to be more strongly 
affected by the picture books than their male counterparts. 
Both male and female groups, however, were more affected 
by the non-jstereotypic picture book than the male and female 
groups e.xposed to the stereotypic picture book. 

It was concluded that picture books, through their charac- 
ters, may offer children models that depict se.>:-roIe behaviors. 
Wiien children are exposed to th^se char.icters, they may in 
turn model these same behaviors. Therefore, to encourage the 
development of each child's potential for personal growth, 
storybook characters should portray a wide variety and range 
of sex-role behaviors that are not limited bv cultural stereo- 
typic definitions. 



A MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF BEGINNING READERS 
RECOGNITION OF TAUGHT WORDS IN FIVE CONTEXTUAL 
SETTINGS: A REPLICATION Order No. 7815589 

BROWN, Mavis Hendricks, Ph.D. Te.xas Woman's University. 
1978. nSpp. 

\ \ 

This study replicated Wood's (1976) study, which investigattKJ 
the use of words, in isolation, pictures, and sentence context in 
teaching word recognition to beginning reader.^. Learning was 
ass&ssed on five dependent variables with this ^tudy adding a 
sixth variable; trials to criterion, word in isolation test, word 
with picture test, word in sentence conte.xt test,; word in a basal 
story used in the original study, and word in a n^^'Vv story ( i f - 
ated to have certain contextual constraint ' Ulvariate anal- 
ysis of variance techniques were emptnv determine signif- 
icant differences among tliese six vnrifll)l«: 

The eight target words were used to pretest (h«> randomly 
selected 250 first graders in order to eliminatei children who 
knew five or more of the words. The final sample consisted' of 
54 boys and 54 girls \y ho were stratified on Ihe^asisof then'um- 
,ber of words tliey co/rectly pronounced on the (jpretest. Thege . 
108 subjects were randomly assigned to the ihjree treatment 

G 
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groups: word in isolation, word with picture, and word in sen- 
. tence context. 

Each subject was taught individually by one of three methods, 
during November and December 1976. Three sets of randomly 
ordered cards were used for each teaching method. After the 
teaching procedure, each subject was given five tests. Data uti- 
lized in the statistical analyses included the number of trials 
required to learn the words, and the number of target words 
correctly pronounced on eacl- of the five tests. 

Conclusions 

Within the limitations of this study, the following conclusions 
seem justified. 

1. Data gathered in Wood's study and the present study did 
not support the focal attention hypolliesis that pictures and sen- 
tence interfere with teaching word recognition. Evidence is 
given to supportJthe use of sentence context as the most facili- 
tative approach of the three methods of teaching word recogni- 
tion to begin.ring readers. 

2. Results indicated that when the test used to measure 

, -learning was the same as the teaching task performance was 
biased in favor of that teaching method on two of the three tests 

3. TKfe method of instruction was independent of performance 
on the story context variable. Readers recognized more words 
than nonreaders while reading both stories. Nonreaders recog- 
nized more words in a story that was contextually constrained 
than in the basal story. 



positive and explicit models of reading in 1^ to 2''v of the 
stories. 

The effect of a reading incident on a subject was measured 
by (1) the report of an incident during the retelling portion of 
the Reading Miscue Inventory. (2) the pro.ximity of subject and 
story characters on the Reading Enjoyment Scale, and (3) the 
report of an incident during a retelling 7 to 9 days later. The 
relationship between proficiency in reading the story and de- 
gree of identification with a story character was also examined. 

Reading incidents were cited in 61i^7of the retellings. Ahigh 
decree of inferred identification of the subjects with reading 
rhvacters was Indicated by a difference in position on the 
Reading Enjoyment Scale of one point or less in 89^ of the rank- 
ings, Reading incidents were recalled later by 83 o of the sub- 
jects. First grade subjects registered a more positive attitude 
toward reading than fifth grade subjects. JJore subjects identi- 
fied with the reading characters, than with characters not shown 
as readers. The Reading Miscue Inventory rankings and the 
Reading Enjoyment Scale scores for the first grade subjects 
were higher than those for. the fifth grade subjects. 

This exploratory study provided evidence that students do 
-notic-e and^-ecall some models of reading activity portrayed 
in books. Further, story characters varied in the effect they 
had on student readers. 



THE PORTRAYAL OF READERS IN SELECTED ELEMEN- 
TARY READING TEXTBOOKS AND TK.^VDE DOOKS AND AN 
EXPLORATION OF STUDENT INFKRUED IDENTIFICATION 
WITH THESE STORY CHARACTERS Order No. 7815590 

BURRIS. Nancy Ann Pace, Ph.D. Texas Woman's University, 
1978. 191pp. Major Professor: Dr. Margaret M. Griffin 

This descriptive research study used a content analysis 
method to e.xamine the two most purcliased elementai-y reading 
textbook series in the State of Texas and a 5^ random sample 
of best-selling children's trade books in a paperbook edition for 
reading incidents. Student response to story characters por- 
trayed as readers in the textbooks was explored through re- 
search protocol interviews with ri:c fi/s*^ tirade students from 
a suburban school district and six fifth grade stddents from an 
urban school district. The interviews included the Reading Mis - 
cue Inventory along with registering attitude toward reading on 
the Reading Enjoyment Scale, an anchored bi-polar continuum, 
developed by the investigator. 

Although jeading incidents were found in 18^ of the primary 
level and 21% of the upper level selections of the reading text- 
books, 2% to 3.5% of the selections had what were termed ex- 
plicit models of book or rnaejazine reading. In the .sample of 
trade books, one primary level book porfrayc^d reading incidents, 
while all the upper level books contained at least one reading 
incident. 

The model most often portrayed in these textbooks and tradft 
books was a white male reader. Models of readers, who were 
depicted as members of an etlmic group were not frequent. .Pri- 
mary level textbooks most often presented models of peer age 
readers, while upper elementary books presented more adults 
as models of readers. v 

The function of print most often deiiicted w:is informationaL 
At the primary level, the imaginative and heuristic functions of 
print were rarely noted. Tlie formats of print most often por- 
trayed were books and letters. The majority of reading inci- 
dents were found in biographies and realistic fiction. 
... A positive resi^onse to a reading incident by otlier charac- 
ters in the story, was found in approximately S.O'o of the in^ 
cidents. Therefore, it appears that tliese textbooks portraye<Ji 



THE GRAS: A MEASURE OF ATTITUDE TOWARD READ- 
ING FOR PRIMARY PUPILS ^ Order No. 7812195 

COMBS, Ethel Sweeten, Ph.D. Temple University, 1978. lllpp. 

The purpose of this study was to construct a measure of at- 
titude toward reading. The Glassboro Reading AtUtude Survey 
(GRAS) was designed to measure the attitudes of children in 
the second and third grades. Each of the other measures avail- 
able for measuring attitudes at this level has limitations which 
restrict its usefulness. 

The GRAS is a set of 36 questions to which children respond 
by circling ^es cr joon an answer rheef. The questions are 
read to the children because listening comprehension is^usually 
superior to reading comprehension at this level. The following 
criteria were used to construct the questions: (a) A positive 
attitude toward reading is reyealed if a child accepts learning 
to read, exhibits an awareness of th^ways reading can be use- 
ful and fun, and uses reading in a number of situations— espe- 
cially voluntarily, (b) In contrast, a negative attitude toward 
reading is revealed if the child rejects the tasks required to 
learn to read, furnishes little evidence that he is aware that 
reading can be useful and pleasurable to him, and rarely turns 
to reading voluntarily. Reading experts were asked to evaluate 
the original item pool. Single items are not intended to repre- 
sent pure measures of any single criterion. A total score is 
obtained, representing a global attitude toward reading. 

The original GRAS was administered to 184 second and 
third grade children. Test-retest reliabiUly was .75; the coef- 
ficient of internal consistency was .82. On sets of parallel 
items, 85% of the sample scored consistently. 

Each question was reevaluated according to its correlation 
with the total test score, its ability to differentiate between high 
and low scorers, as well as according to response consistency . 
on parallel items, and comments of the children who took the 
original GRAS. 

The 36-item revised GRAS was administered to 313 second 
and third grade subjects. Test-retest reliability was .81; the 
coefficient of internal consistency was .83. Consistency be- 
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tween responses on the 18 sets of parallel items was 50*?^ or 
• better Jor all subjects. 

■ Item anilysis revealed that all items discriminated between 
high and low scorers. Item to total correlations were .23 or 
better for 32 out of 36 items. The response consistency on all 
pairs of parallel items, except two, was 68% or better. 

Evidence of criterion-related validity was collected from 
three sources: scores on the SRAI (Heimberger, 1970), scores 
on the PPRAI (Askov, 1973), and leacher-raUngs of their stu- 
dents* attitudes toward reading. Validity coefficients for the 
GRAS, based on its relationship lo these measures, fell within 
an acceptably range. In addition, correlations between the 
GRAS and the Reading and Vocabulary subtests of the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills were low but significant. 

Based on the above evidence, it is concluded that the GRAS 
Is a reliable, valid measure of attitude toward reading for chil- 
dren in grades two and-three. It is quick and easy to adminis- 
ter and score. It will provide classroom teachers and others 
with information about the current status of children's attitudes 
toward reading. The validity and reliability evidence is pre- 
sently limited to suburban public school students. Future work 
includes verifying its usefulness for other populations. Never- 
theless,'The GRAS in its present form appears to have more 
comprehensive validation evidence than other measures of read- 
ing attitude designed for use at this level. 



THE IMPACT OF OBJECTIVES-BASED READING SYSTEMS 
(OBRS): A NATURALISTIC STUDY OF BARRIERS TO IM- 
PLEMENTATION, EXTENT OF INDIVIDUALIZATION, AND 
OVERALL EFFECT ON CLASSROOM USERS 

Order No. 7811342 

CONGER, Judy, Ed.D. University of California, Los Angeles, 
1977. 213pp. Chairman; Professor Rodney VV. Skager 

There has been a widespread adoption of objectives-based 
assessment systems in the schools, most notably in the area of 
reading and mathematics. The purpose of this study is to in- 
vestigate the impact of object ives-basSd r^a-'ing systems, frotr 
several vantage points. First, there is the problem that the ob- 
^ jectives-based reading systems (OBRS) are being used in the 
classroom, based on their alleged ability to promote individu- 
alization. Objective evidence is lacking regarding the extent to 
which these systems do, or do not, promote individualization. 
Second, objective data are also lacking as to what kinds of ef- 
fects these systems are having, independent of the question of 
individualization. The answer to these questions is lacking'for 
a very good reason: there has been a tendency to emphasize 
achievement or outcome data and to ignore process data. New 
ways of looking at process are required. Very simply, instru- 
ments designed specifically for use with OBRS that would allow 
us to look at process are lacking. 

The purpose of this study is therefore threefold: (1) to de- 
velop instrumentation which is designed to facilitate the gather- 
ing of process data on OBRS; (2) to apply that instrumentation 
in ordinary classrooms where OBRS have been used, in ordjr 
to identify those student activities that represent individualiza- 
. tion; and (3) to ascertain what barriers to implementation may 
be plaguing these systems. 

The case study method was selected as a means of inten- 
sively studying the use of OBRS in naturalistic classroom set- 
tings. The five instruments which were developed to allow the 
Systematic collection of data on OBRS were field tested at six 
^ites located in Hawaii, North Carolina, and Guam. Eight two- 
person teams, or a total of 16 observers j were trained in the 
/use of each of the instruments, prior to engaging in any data 
collection activities. 

During the field testing and data collection phases of the 
study, the reliability and validity of the newly developed instru- 
ments were investigated, with the lowest of the coefficients 
being 0.82. -Validity coefficients were established by convergent 
methods, a la Campbell and Fiske (1959). 

o 



Observers, coUectively, spent a total^ 168 hours observing 
68 students in the process of interacting with OBRS, and re- 
cording those observations on the instruments developed for 
that purpose. Each of the observed students was interviewed 
immediately alter the end of the observation, as was his/her 
instructor(s). 

Analysis of the observational and interview data revealed a 
number of trends. First, a marked variability exists in the 
usage or activity patterns associated with the OBRS studied in 
this research. This variability led to the identification of four 
levels of student usage, based on differences in the manner and 
extent to which students interact with the OBRS. These differ- 
ences were defined to include such variables as the percentage 
of time spent as agent, as opposed to recipient, and the per- 
centage of time spent in on-task, as opposed to off-task activi- 
ties. Second, a series of variables were found which made it 
possible to make discriminations between groups. These in- 
clude: (1) the proportion of time spent working alone, as op- 
posed to working in a small, medium, or large group; (2) the 
number of requests for help from instructional personnel; 
(3) the variety of instructional material utilized; and (4) spe- 
cific attitudes toward reading in general, and toward the spe- 
cific OBBS used by the student. ~~ ^ 

Other data indicate that marked changes in the teacher's 
role occur when the OBRS is introduced into the classroom. 
The move from large-group instruction -- in which the teacher 
controls the information flow by ser\'ing as the central focal 
point in the classroom -- tc smaller, or even single-person 
groups, in which materials are the central focal point, requires 
a significant change in the teacher's role. In that chajige, the 
teacher's role becomes one of providing counseling and guidance 
for each student's independent efforts, with curricular mate- 
rials taking on the major instructional role. 

Other findings include the following: (1) marked\hanges 
occur in the student's role when the OBRS is introduced into 
the classroom, something not unrelated to the change in the 
teacher's role; (2) low independence students (those who spent 
most of their time as recipients) experienced more disruptive 
inHuences than did th.-ir higher independence countei-p^rts; 

(3) the OBRS which were studied, appeared to have the poten- 
tial to individualize, as evidenced by the absence of large-scale 
instruction and the predominance of one-to-one instruction; 

(4) most of the barriers to implementation which it was possi- 
ble to identify were connected to failure to follow the guidelines 
set down by producers of OBRS; and (5) an underestimation of 
the amount of in-service training required before usi&g 
OBRS has occurred, despite producer warnings. 



ANALYSIS OF BASAL RE.A.DERS IN REGARD TO TREAT- 
MENT OF THE AGED Order No. 7815260 

DIRIENZO, Pasqualina Emilia, Ed.D. The University of Roch- 
ester, 1978. 117pp, 

The purposes of the study were to determine the message's 
regarding the aged being transmitted implicitly or explicitly 
to children through elementary school readers to determine if 
age role stereotyping was portrayed and, if so, to what extent. 

The sample of seven basal reading programs was drawn 
'randomly from a population of fourteen programs currently 
being used in American schbo is. Basal readers, ski 11 books ' 
and teachers' manuals were investigated at grade levels kin- 
dergarten, two, four, and six to determine the visual and con- 
textual treatment accorded the elderly along the following di-? 
mensions: physical appearance, physical ability and activity'' 
mental capability, personality traits, socioeconomic status, / 
social interaction after retirement, interpersonal relationships, 
magical powers, oosilion of eminence in society and overall 
impression. 
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The sexn I- structured and structured instruments employed 
were developed by the researcher based upon an open-ended 
technique of content, analysis. The structured Instrument con- 
tained a three point scale commencing vtdth "^No Information" 
and ranging from "positive"* to ""negative" subcategories to 
determine the images of the aged in visuals and context. 

A high level of int^r-rater reliability based upon stories 
and categories was established. 

Selection of characters was made in the visu:il based upon 
physical evidence of aging such as gray hair, wrinkled face or 
gnarled hands and upon contextual reference to age such as 
utilization of the words "old," "grandmother,** and grandfather." 

Frequencies and percentages were utilized as the core of 
the desjcriptive analysis of the findings.- Copies of visuals, 
statements made, generalizations or innuendoes made about 
the aged character were employed to illustrate and substan- 
tiate the findings. 

Findings revealed that in the visual sand context, the elderly 
were portrayed predominantly as white. They were also de- 
picted as minor characters, with aged women appearing less 
frequently than aged man. In the visuals, there was lack of 
information concerning their occupational endeavors, mental 
cajpacity, personality traits, social interaction after retire- 
ment, socioeconomic status, interpersonal relationships, mag« 
ical powers, and position of eminence in society. Inconclusive 
evidence was found pertaining to physical activity and overall 
impression. However, the elderly were illustrated as attrac*' 
tive and well groomed; well and healthy, able to function without 
assistance. Contextually, evidence indicated that the aged were 
characterized as physiologic ally adequate, active, displaying 
mental competency in the performance of tasks and manifesting 
positive personality traits and interpersonal relationships, in- 
conclusive evidence was found concerning their occupational 
endeavors and socioeconomic status. Lack of description was 
revealed concerning their persona} appearance, social inartion 
after retirement, magical powers, and position of eminence in 
society. However, the overall impression was positive. Ex- 
amination of related reading materials failed- to produce addi- 
tional information. 

The following conclusions were drawn from these finaings. 
Visually and contextually, children are acquiring the impres- 
sion that almost.all the elderly are white. They are seeing the 
aged, particularly aged women, depicted as minor, unimpor- 
tant characters cast in supportive, peripheral roles. From the 
illustrations, children may be formulating vague, indefinite 
images about the psychological and sociological roles and be- 
haviors of the aged. They are exposed to visuals showing; (he 
elderly involved in equally active and passive roles. Childcon 
see the' elderly as attractive and well groomed; in good health, 
able to perform tasks without assistance. However, lack of in- 
formation, conflicting messages, and inconclusive evidence 
may educate children to view the aged as lacking substantive, 
vibrant and stimulating characteristics of individuals involved 
in meaningful, realistic lifestyles. From the context, young- 
sters are receiving a positive impression of the aged. They 
are reading that elderly people are engaged in positive physio- 
logical, psychological and somewhat less definitive sociological 
roles and behaviors. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MODALITY PREFERENCES 
AND PROGRAMS USED IN INITIAL READING INSTRUCTION 

Order No. 7810218 

DONOVAN, Margaret Ann, Ed.D. University of Hawaii, 1977 
266pp. 

the major purposes of this investigation were: (1) to deter- 
mine differences in reading achievement outcomes when first 
grade children are placed in reading programs which are con- 
gruent and non-congruent with their sensory modality prefer- 
ences; (2) to explore the effects of teacher competence on dif- 
ferences in reading achievement when first grade pupils have 
congruent and non-congruent placement in instructional pro- 
grams; and (3)to test the validity of clinical decision procedures 
used to classify modality preferences. The major hypothesis 
was that pupilo whose preferred modality is congruent with the 
primary instructional focus of the initial reading program would 
achieve higher on measures of reading vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion iind general reading behavior at the end of first grade than 
pupils \7hose_ preferred modality is not congruent with the pri- 
mary Instructional focus of tlje initial reading program. 

The sample of this study consisted of 107 first grade pupils 
who attended a public elementarjrschool in Hawaii.. These pupils^ 
came from a multi-ethnic, multi-lingual, and multi- cultural 
community which is economically disadvantaged. 

There were two distinct phases of data collection: kindpr- 
garten assessment and criterion measures of reading achieve- 
ment in first grade. In May of 1976, kindergai-ten pupils were 
evaluated on a diag.-ostic battery. Test data for each pupil 
were placed on a profile chart showing each learner's strengths 
and weaknesses. This information was utilized in determining 
the pupil's sensory modality preferences. Three typef^ of 
learners were identified: auditory preferred, visual preferred 
and learners with no sensory modality preference. Following 
identification, three instructional programs we;e used: the 
Structural Reading Program, a high auditory program which 
has a strong phonic emphasis; the Hawaii English Program 
which in its initial stages is highly dependent on visual skills, 
particularly visual memory; and Reading 360 which is an eclec- 
tic basal that teaches through both the auditory and visual 
modes. Congruent placement occurs when a learner's pre- 
ferred modality is consistent with the primary instructional 
focus of the program. Non -congruent placement occurs when 
a learner's preferred modality is not consistent with the pri- 
mary instru^:tional focus of the program. Fifty -two pupils with 
congruent placement comprised the experimental group while 
fifty-five pupils with non-congruent placement made up the con- 
trol group. At the end of the first grade, reading achievemettt 
was assessed with the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test and the 
Gates MacGinitie Primary A . These criterion data were ana- 
lyzed statistically with analyses of covariance using two covari- 
ates: intelligence and sex membership. The findings of these 
analyses indicated that the experimental group did significantly 
better than the control group on measures of reading vocabu- 
lary, comprehension and general reading behavior. Th>se dif- 
ferences were significant at the .01 level. 

Three levels of teacher competence were identified: super- 
ior, average and poor. Two-way analyses of. covariance, 
teacher competence by experimental /control were used in ana- 
lyzing the criterion data. Both main effects were significant at 
the .01 level on all measures of reading behavior and there was 
no significant interaction between them. ^ 

The clinical classification of learners was validated statis- 
tically with discriminant analysis and mikca, a fortran IV iter- 
ative K-means cluster analysis. Ninety-three percent of the 
clinical classifications were validated with discriminant analy* 
sis and the results of the mikca analysis were similar. 

Future research should investigate whether these findings 
could be replicated on other samples using similar learner 
classification procedures and instructional programs. Future 
studies might explore various methods of tailoring the kinder- 
garten assessment battery so that it would be more practical 
for the public school setting; A measure of conceptual tempo 
and a behavioral rating scale completed by the classroom 
teacher are suggested as possibly useful additions to the diag- 
nostic assessment battery. 
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THE RITLATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CONGRUENCE OF 
•STUDETO'S' PERCEPTIONS OF IDEAL AND ACTUAL 
TEACTiER PUPIL CONTROL BEHAVIOR AND READING 
ACHIEVEMENT Order No. 7808358 

FOKLENZA, Vito Albert, D.Ed. The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 1977. 118pp. Adnser: Donald J. Willower 



Purpose of'Study 

The primary purpose df this study was to determine whether 
the congruence of students' perceptions of and preferences for 
actual and ideal teacher pupil control behavior was associated 
with the students' reading achievement. 

Hy^ot hesisjand ^ubprnbl em s - 

In order to examine the major problem, the following hy- 
pothesis was developed: 

H.l. Student reading achievement is a function 

of the congruence of students* perceptions 

^ of ideal and actual teacher pupil control 

behavior. 

Three subproblems were also examined. These were: (1) Is 
there a significant relationship between students' perceptions of 
teacher pupil control behavior and reading achievement? (2) Is 
there a significant relationship between students' statements of 
ideal teacher pupil control behavior and reading achievement? 
(3) Do students, whose perceptions of teacher pupil control be- 
havior are deviant from those of classmates, differ from them 
in reading achievement? 

Method of Study 

The "Actual and Ideal Pupil Control Behavior Forms were 
administered to 231 sixth grade students. .Both forms tap 
teacher behavior on a humanistic -cu^todl;^ continuum. In com- 
pleting the Actual Pupil Control Behavior Furm, students read 
the words "My Reading Teacher" before responding to items. 
The Ideal Pupil Control Behavior Form asked students to re- 
spond in terms of "A Really Good Teacher." Data gathered 
from these instruments yielded an actual and ideal PCB score 
for each subject. The degree of congruence was determined by 
computing the absolute difference between these scores. 

Student achievement was determined through a pre and post- 
test design utilizing the SRA Reading Subtest. The raw score 
differences served as the dependent variable in all analyses. 

Results 

The major hypothesis was rejected. The correlation be- 
tween the variables was -.08. 

With reference to subproblem one, a nonsignificant Pearson 
product moment correlation of -.10 was calculated. Hence, the 
null hypothesis was not rejected. 

A Pearson r of -.13 was computed for the second subprob- 
lem. This value was found to be significant beyond the .05 level 
of confidence. Trie greater the preference for humanistic teach- 
ing the higher the reading achievement. 

Subproblem three was divided into the following three com- 
parisons: (1) the reading achievement of all deviant perceivers 
of teacher PCB versus all nondeviant APCB perceivers; 

(2) the reading achievement of deviants perceiving teachers as 
custodial in PCB versus all nondeviant APCB scores; and 

(3) the reading achievement, of deviants perceiving teachers as 
humanistic in PCB versus all nondeviant APCB scores. The 
first step in examining these associations was to calculate a 
mean APCB for each reading teacher. Secondly, students 
whose APCB score deviated from the mean by 10 points or 
more were placed in a Sfcparate giroup to determine whether 
they differed in achievemeint from their classmates with non- 
deviant scores. These relationships were analyzed using t- 
tests* Non(9 of the t values was significant. Therefore, with 
reference to subproblem three, the null hypothejJis of no signifi- 
cant difference was not rejected in all cases. 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF TWO AP- 
PROACHES TO TEACHING READING COMPREHENSION ON 
ACHIEVEMENT OF FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADE STUDENTS 
OF MIDDLE AND LOW SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

Order No. 7814050 

GORDON, Alfred John, Ed.D. University of the Pacific, 1978, 
235pp. 

The Problem 

The problem was divided into two parts. The first part in- 
vestigated the question whether students who were taught read- 
ing comprehension skills by the PIRAMID objective -based ap- 
proach showed a greater gain than students who were taught the 
same skills by use of the basal reader approach. The second 
part was to ascertain the degree of concordance between results, 
of the criterion -referenced test (CRT) and results of the norm- 
referenced test (NRT). 

T he Purpose 

The purpose was twofold: (1) to compare gains in reading * ; 
comprehension achievement of an experimental group with gains 
of a control ^jroup, and (2) to compare the pretest and posttest 
results obtained from the CRT with those obtained from the 
NRT to determine the extent of relationship between the two 
measures. 

Methodology 

The study was conducted in thirty-four fourth and fifth gradp 
classrooms in three school districts in Northern California with 
a sample of 670 students participating. An experimental group 
consisted of 369 students and a control group consisted of 301 
students. Of the total sample of 670, 407 were classified as 
students of low socioeconomic status (SES) and 263 were clas- 
sified as students of middle SES. The experimental group 
teachers taught reading comprehension by the PIRAMID objec- 
tives-based approach and the control group teachers taught 
reading comprehension by t^e basal reader approach. The two 
groups were assigned to a Nonrandomized Pretest and Posttest 
Control Group Design. Pretests and posttests on the CRT and 
the Stanford Achievement Test were administered in one school 
district and pretests and posttests on the CRT and the Compre- 
hensive Tests of Basic Skills were administered in the other 
two school districts. Analyses of covariance procedures were 
used to test Hypotheses 1-6 and a Pearson Correlation analysis 
was used to test Hypotheses 7 and 8. 

Findings 

(1) The ext)erimental group showed a significantly greater 
gain than the control group as evidenced by both measures. 
(2) Fourth grade subjects showed a significantly greater gain 
than fifth grade subjects as evidenced by the CRT. (3) Subjects 
of middle SES showed a significantly greater gain than subjects 
of low SES as demonstrated by both measures. (4) The experi- 
mental approach was more effective for fourth grade and middle 
SES subjects as evidenced by an approach by grade and an ap- 
proach by SES interaction on the CRT. No significant differ- 
ences occurred when grade or interactions were taken into con- 
sideration on the NRT. The correlation between results of the 
CRT and the NRT was substantially high and consistent ac.'-oss 
all measurements. 

Conclusions 

It was concluded that the PIRAMID objectives -based ap- 
proach was more effective than the basal reader approach in 
teaching reading comprehension skills to fourth and fifth grade 
students of low and middle socioeconomic levels. The CRT 
was highly comparable to the NRT in- assessment of reading 
achievement. 
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Artm^.n! strati ve Implications 

This study has implications for the elementary school prin- 
cipal relating to staff development pro-ams, alternative school 
organizational patwrns, the use of instiucticnal objectives lo 
provide balance in the total curriculum, the establishment of 
a resource center, parent education, budgetary provisions, and 
evaluation . 



Kecommendatiohs 

The following recommendations are presented: (1) to repli- 
cate this study with a larger satnple size and a broader range 
of SES groi^)s; (2) to conduct a study similar to the current 
study in which the amount of investigator supervision would 
be reduced; (3) to conduct a similar -study on the PIRAMID 
math instructional system in the subtest area ol math concepts; 

(4) to follow up the current sample in this study to determine 
how lasting would be the effects of the experimental approach; 

(5) the PIRAMID Consortium should seek ways to reduce the 
amount of testing involved with its Instructional System; (6) es- 
tablish grade equivalent norms on the PIRAMID CRT's; and 
C?) the_California^tate Departmsnt of Education should refine 
its method of determining SES by including other indicators 
rather than relying solely on pkrents' occupation . 



PEDAGOGICAL STYLE DIFFERENCES AS RELATET TO 
COMPREHENSION PERFORMANCE: GRADES ONE THROUGH 
THREE Order No. 7812580 

h 

GREEN, Judith Lee, Ph.D. University of California, Berkeisy, 
1977, 470pp. 

Research on the study of teaching and teacher effectiveness, 
in the last forty years, has produced little consistent informa- 
tion on vhich to base improvement of teaching practices. Cur- 
rently, researchers are calUng for a reconceptuaUzation of the 
teaching process as a communicative process. 

Although analysis of instructional interactions is net new, 
the method explored in this investigation is based on a new ap- 
proach to the description and exploration of instructional con- 
versailpns. A new instrument, the Modified Delta Interaction 
Analysis System, the MDIAS, based on a marriage of socio- 
Ungulstic and pedagogical concepts is explored for reliability 
and predictive validit::-. Comparative predictive validity be- 
tween the Mf/iAS and the Flanders Interaction Analysis System, 
the FIAS, is also examined. 

The system is based on sociolinguistic an^ pedagogical con- 
cepts that indicate that conversational units ol varying length 
can be identified reliably by observtitlori of sociolinguistic, pro- 
«odic, proxemic, semantic and pedagogical cues to message 
realization; arid that conversational units, when grouped into 
variables reflective oC observed communicative and pedagogical 
intent and compared to student perlormance, provide a descrip- 
tion of teacher effectiver<jss. Exploration of the different de- 
scriptions obtained from the near and far criterion measures 
is also explored. 

The sample consists of eleven teachers each teaching the 
same literature selection, The Way the Tiger Walked , by Doris 
Cbacones. Each teacher read and discussed a twenty minute 
lesson with six children from her classroom, Tliis l3Sson was. 
video-taped in a single physical setting for all groups to con- 
trol for interfering factors and to provide a similar context for 
all teachers. 

Immediaj^ely following the story session, children were in- 
terviewed individually to permit exploration of factual, inter- 
pretive and applicative levels of comprehension of the story 
used by children during story retelling and to provide a near 
criterion task. The ETS-Cooperative Primary Listening Test 
scores were collected on all students to provide data for the far 
criterion task. 



The variables identified by the MDIAS and the FIAS were 
then related to student scores nn these measure? to permit 
comparison of the description of teacher effectiveuess provided 
by the two instruments. 

Reliability, based ou percentage of agreement between cod- 
ers, for the three MDIAS units was .81 for Message Units (sin- 
gle messages), .92 for Interaction Units (units of completed 
interaction), and .aS for Instructional Sequence Units (f aquences 
of tbemaUcally tied Interaction Units). 

The variables for the MDIAS were subjected to descriptive 
analysis and multiple regression analysis. The relationship of 
the MIXAS variables to student performance on both a near 
and far criterion measure indicates: 1) tiiat the MDIAS is a 
reliable instrument; 2)\that variables based on conversational 
umts provide descr^tioh of teacher interaction style related to 
student performance on the near and far criterion meajure; 
3) that dUferent criterion measures provide different descrip- 
tions of the nature of effe^ve teaching practices; 4) that 
teacher interaction style i^ definable only when the phase struc- 
ture, tile manner in which Uie teacher distributes conversational 
^.units across tiie phases (inti-oduction, story reading and discus- 
sion} of the lesson is considered on Uie near criterion task; 
5) tiiat tile MDIAS^ vFriables are better descriptors of teacher 
interaction style than FIAS variables; and 6) Uiat no difference 
exists between Uie MDIAS and Uie FIAS when the far criterion 
task is considered. 

The findings indicate that the MDIAS is a viable instrument 
for research on the nature of iaaching. The findings indicate - 
new directions for research on teacher interaction styie, 
teacher effectiveness and classroom instructional practices. 



EFFECTS OF COMBINING LEARNING STRATEGIES ON 
SPEED OF SYMBOL/S0UND PAIRING IN PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN * Order No. 7816590 

GUBLER, Lyle WilUam, Ph.D. Fordham University, 1978. 
110pp. Mentor: Francis J. Crowley 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effectiveness 
of using combinations of seven learning strategies, already es^ 
tablished in the literature, on acceleration of learning symbol/ 
sound pairing. 

Subjects were 30 economically deprived children ranging 
in age from 5.0 to 6.1 years of age (mean age: 5.5) from the 
kindergarten registry of an urban non-public school, 67% of 
whom were of black or Hispanic background, 

A completely randomized design was employed in which 
groins, treatments and stimuU were rsuidomly assigned. 

Strategies employed were combined as follows: 1 Strategy : 
Reinforcement (1); 2 Reinforced Strategies : Reinforcement 
and Graduation (2--R); 2 Unreimorced Strategies : Experimen- 
ter-generated Verbal IvlSiation"and"GraS^ 3 Stra - 
tegies : Pictorial Mediation, Experimenter-generated Verbal 
Mediation, Graduation (?); 6 Strategies : Subject-generated 
Verbal Mediation, Mnemonic Devices, Pictorial Mediation, Re- 
inforcement, Graduation, Rehearsal of the Mediator with the 
Response (6); 7 Strategies : Identical to the 6 Strategies condi- 
tion above with the addftion'>of Triple Rehearsal of the Response 
Terms (7). \ 

Fewer strategies were contrasted to gre^^ter numbers of 
Strategies, quicker acquisition of letter sounds being predicted 
for use of more strategies. In^dition, the reinforced,* 2-R 
Strategy condition was predicteclvnot to exceed the unreinforced 
2-U condition. All reinforced cortditions utilized variable-ratio 
scheduling rather than continuous reinforcement. 

The token reinforcers were script dollars given to the sub- 
jects in particular treatments as dictated by the variable rein- 
forcement schedule. Following each session, tokens were cash- 
able for a variety of candy back-ups. 

Treatments as well as tokens were adrhinistered by a paid 
college student so as to constitute a true double-blind experi- 
ment. 
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The Metropolitan Achievement Test which was adminis- 
tered in September of 1974 and September of 1975 v;as used 
to determhie the gain^ of the various preference groups* and 
estimated reading levels during the academic year with the 
teacher. Complete information on preference for teaching 
groupings, estiroated-reading 1^ yels, and the 1974 and 1975 
Metropolitan Achievement Test scores were collected and ana- 
lyzed. Such characteristics as sax, race, and free lunch par- 
ticipation w ere also investigated with regard to Uieir effect on 
achievement in reading and their population proportions in the 
various estimated reading level zjid preference for teaching 
classifications. 

The major conclusions of the study were as follc.vs; 
1. Teachers preferred to teach students perceived to be better 
reiders. 2. The students who were preferred for teaching in 
reading achieved higher scores on thfe Metropolitan Achievte- 
ment Test than students of equal estimated reading abilities 
who were not as highly preferred. 3. Estimated, reading level 
and preference for instruction have a significant effect m read- 
ing gain as measured oh the Mc-tropoiitan Achievement Test; 
however, there was not a significant interaction bet\veen these 
two variables. 

Future study is needeti concerning the factors involve^ in 
the teacher's selection of favored students. Hoa^ a teacher 
decides which student she prefers and the interaction betwfeen 
the class and the instructor before and after these selections 
needs to be investigated. The entire concept of estimated read- 
ing levels naeds to be viewed concerning the possibility that 
teachers overestimate or underestimate the reading levels of 
students with certain preference rankings. The link bet\veen 
the student's concept of himself and the teacher's degree of 
desire or preference for the student's instruction needs to be 
identified and investigated. 



Results of the study found that the most effective treatment 
•exceeded the least effective' by almost 5 times. The dependent 
variable measured was in seconds of response latency (time 
from the conclusion of the question to the initiation of tlie re- 
sponse) as recom-iended by Baddeley. (1976). Low Latency 
scores indicated greater facilitation. The ma-dmum number 
of strategies (7) produced the hypothesized maximum facilita- 
tioiu 

The most effective single learning strategy was found to be 
that of pictorial mediation. The next greatest was produced by 
triple rehearsal of the response term when such a strategy was 
added to rehearsal of mediators with a single response term, 
constituting a response term auditory extension from 1/20 sec. 
to 4 sees, (an increase of 80 times). The hypothesis of no dif- 
ferences between the 2-ft (reinforced) :md 2-U (unreiniorced) 
conditions was sustaine ' as predicted. 

The experimental basis for the .study rests in the basic re- 
search studies of Bower and his coUeagoes (.\nderson & Bower, 
1973; and Trabasso & Bower, 1968) who hypothesized that the 
addition of each new cue to an associative learning task produced 
" similarly additive results in retention. The present experiment, 
modeled after thai: of Burger and Blackman (1976) combined 
strategies in lieu of the Trabasso und Dower cues. 

The chief adversary position centered about the use of the 
single-factor treatment of reinforcement (i.e., the experiment 
of Staats, Minke, Finley, WoH & Brooke, 1964). This limited 
view of phoneme pairing which constituted part of their experi- 
ment was refuted in favor of methods employing combined as 
well as cognitive approaches. That is, other strategies were 
found to be more efficient for associative pairing and combined 
strategies round to be several times more facilitating. It was 
concluded that associative pairing and techniques for such learnf- 
ing must first be mastered prior to employment of reinforcers. 
To do otherwise would be to attempt to reinforce what is not 
in repertoire (Ayllon & Azrin, 1964). 

In short, combining strategies well establislied in the litera- 
ture was found to be significantly more effective than the single 
strategy of reinforcement, and more combined strategies were 
more facilitating than fewer strategies. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHER'S PREFERENCE FOR 
INSTRUCTION .\ND ESTIMATES OF READING LEVEL? 

> ' Order No. 7815988 

HERING, Steven .Acker man, Ed.D. Memphis State University, 
.1978. 114pp. 

The purpose of rhi^ study was to investigate the eflect.s on 
reading achievement ox teacher estimates of reading ribility 
and the effects on reaaing achievement of teachers' preference 
for instruction of students in reading. Eighty-five teachers 
were asked to estimate whether their students, in second iind 
third grade of the .Shelby County (Tenne.ssee) School System, 
were reading above, at, or below grade level* 

After a three week period the teachers were asked to place 
each child in one of three preference for teaching categories: 
a high^ a middle, and a low group. The students listed as highly 
preferred were those that the instructor mo.st enjoyed .teaching 
reading; the middle [;roiip contained those that the teacher en- 
joyed leaching slightly less than the highly preferred students; 
and the lo'v group included those students the instructor en- 
joyed teaching the least. These ?n*ou|3lngs were not dependent 
on the child's reading level since each group could contain 
students who read above, at, or below grade level. 



TEACHERS' RESPONSES TO THE MISCUES MADE BY LOW- 
AVERAGE AND AVERAGE READERS IN FIVE SECOND- 
GRADE CLASSROOMS: A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY 

Order No. 7813552 

JACKSON, Evelyn Weichert, Ph.D. Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale, 1975. 127pp. Major Professor: Dr^ Nancy L. 
Quisenberry 

Problem : The problem of this study was to determine the . 
nature of the classroom teacher's interaction with the misc.ues 
made by low- average and average readers during oral reading 
leosons which were a regular part of reading instruction. 

Procedures : The population for the. study consisted of five 
second-grade teachers in a small southern Illinois community." 
Each teacher taught a heterogeneous group in a self contained 
classroom. ' . * , 

Five stories for each of the ten groups of students were 
audio-taped. While the students jcead, miscues and teacher rcV 
sponses were noted on a copy of the story. The teachers re- 
sponded to a questionnaire which yielded demographic informa- 
tion and teachers' perceptions of the place of oral reading in 
the classroom. ' " ^ 

Computations of responses to miscues yielded percentages 
which reflected a. pattern of behavior for each teacher, student 
seU-correction raies, and miscues which remained uncorrected-. *• 

Findings : Six different types of responses Were made by the ' 
teachers in reaction to the students' miscues during oral* read- 
ing lessons as follows: Provided the Word, Corrected the Word, 
Corrected the Pronunciation, Indicated a Mistake was Made, 
Gave Clues, and No Response* ' 

Nearly half of fl.il the clues given to a reader involved pho- 
nics. Most of the remaining clues involved structural analysis : ' 
skills. .. ; ■ 

. Teachers often responded in more than one way to a miscue/ "" 
When students responded to a reader's miscues their responses 
were. Provided the Word or Corrected the Word. 
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Substitutioms and hesitations which elici^d a response were" 
the miS^t frequently coded types of misciies. Teachers re-^ 
sponded in predominantly three Vrays to' substitutions: Cor- 
tected the Word, Indicated a Mistake was Made, and No Re- 
sponse. Whe»\ teachers responded to hesitations they provided 
the word more than three-fourths of ttte time. / 

Students self-corrected the majoi/ty of ^ubstituttons, non- 
word substitutions, partial word. attempts, and reversals which 
,were ignored by the teachers. The/majority of the omissions 
and insertions which were ignorea by the teaqhiers remained 
uncorrected.^ / / 

While ;each teacher displaye^l a relatl\r0ly unique pattern of 
response-to the various miscuefs, her behavior was similar for 
the two groups and uniform oyer a period of five lessons. 

.For the most part, teacher responses on the questionnaire 
were in agreiement with, their behavior in the,classroom but not 
In agreement Vrith the authors* intended answeir?. Most teachers 
reported that they had their students read aloud because the stu- 
dents enjoyed the activity. 

Conclusions : The iwture of the response(s) that a teacher 
^can make to a miscue4s determined by; the type of mlscue. Re- 
sponse options to substitutions and hesitations are *.vorthy of . 
study. A teacher stiould consider what types of responses would 
hel^p the reader be'co me more skilled and independent. 

There were few instances of context clues being given to a 
reader. A chi^^'s skill with his language enabit?s him to u&e 
context clues/in the correction of a miscue. A reader should be 
encouragedytfo use his background of experience to his advantage 
while getting meaning £rom print. 

The .event of student interaction with the reader's miscues 
is a reflection of how the teacher has developed the environment 
of^he group oral reading lesson. If a teacher has students take 
turns reading a story, it is recommended that the reader's 
peers refrain from providing the unknown wOi'd to the 'reader. 

The rate of student self- correction indicates that teachers 
should let the reader proceed beyond these fypes of miscues, 
allowing a chance for self-correction, before responding to a 
miscue. The guideline, for riesponding to omissions ^and inser- 
tions should be the consideiration of the consequence of the 
miscue. /' 



/ Hypotheses one and two were tested by the formula for the^ 
Measure of Relations. Hypothesis three was tested by an in- 
spection of the data. Hypothesis four wns tested by the Chi- 
Square formula for t)ie Goodness-of-Fit Test. 

Findings and Conclusions 

The findings of the study are restricted to the materials 
examined. The following conclusions were drawn. 1. There is 
a tende icy for question difficulty to increase with grade level. 
2. Literal comprehension questions predominate at all levels 
of the reading labs. 3. The material in the study is limited 
^primarily to the specific task of reading for details. 4. There 
is a significant difference at the .05 level of coiifidence between 
labs in the frequency of questions occurring at the literal, in- 
ference and evaluation categories of the taxonomy. There is 
no significant difference at the reorganization and appreciation 
levels. . .. 



Recommendations 

This study was limited to one type of supplementary read- 
ing material so fis.-ther research should be undertaken: (1) an 
effort should be made to include 'ft higher percent of high-level 
questions in supplementary reading material; (2) to attempt to 
determine how the SRA Reading Labs are being used in the 
claGsi;ooi^; (3) to investigate the effect of SRA Reading Labor- 
atories on the attitude and achievement of students; (4) to in- 
vestigate the levels of thinking being elicited in junior and 
senior high school supplementary materials; (5) in-service 
education should be provided so that teachers can develop sjcill 
in using the taxonomy to select and evaluate materfrU; (6) to de- 
termine the cognitive level of questions in materials with a dif- 
ferent format; (7) more attention should be given to the ordering 
of questions; and (8) authorities should define a ''good" com- 
priehension question. 

Reading tasks that limit and prescribe low-level thought 
processes should be reduced and supplementary material with 
high-level'cognitive objectives should be used in order to extend 
the thought processes of elementary students. 



/ 



AN ANALYSIS OF COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS IN SE- 
LECTED ELEMENTARY SUPPLEMENTARY READING MA- 
TERIALS ACCORDING TO THE /BARRETT TAXONOMY 
/ • / / Order No. 7816799 

iCnOLL, Patricia Morgan, Ph^, University of Pittsburgh, 
' 1978. 104pp. / / 

/ / 

Purpose: The purposo^f this stiidy was to i^nalyze, accord- 
ing to the Barrett Taxor>6my of Comprehension Skills, reading 

, comprehension questiotis contained in the SUA Reading Labor- 
atories lb, Ic, 2a, 2brand 2c in order to deternr.ine the cognitive 
level of those questions. / 

Procedure; Questionnaires were developed and professional 
literature reviewed in ord'er/to identify current, widely used 
and typical supplementary reading material. The SRA Reading 
Laboratories lb, lc, '2a, 2b and 2c were chosen for this study 
on the basis of the popularity of the kits. A sequential random 
sampling proc .dure was used to determine the number of ques- 
tions to be analyzed. The questions selected in this manner 
were classified according to the Barrett Taxonomy of Cognitive 

■ and Affective Dimensions of Reading Comprehension. 

The hypotheses tested were: 1^ Literal comprehension will 
decrease as the reading level within each of the five SRA Read- 
ing L»nbs lb, Ic, 2a, 2b and 2c increases. 2. Inferential com- 
prehens^.on, reorganization, evaluation and appreciation t|ues- 
tions will increase as reading level of the labs increases. 3, At 
all levels literal comprehension questions will predominate. 
4. There will be no significant difference's' among the five labs 
in the frequency of questions occurring at the major divisions 
of the taxonomy. 



A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF CONTINGENT AND 
NON ' CONTINGENT DELIVERY OF TOKENS ON READING . 
TASK BEHAVIOR IN FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADERS 

Order No. 7812010 

LEVY, Fran, Ed.D. Columbia University Teachers College, 
1977. 83pp. Sponsor: Professor Anne Marie Mueser 



Purpose of this Study 



/ 



The purpose of this study was to evaluate Levine & Fasnacht's 
(1974) hypothesis. that behavior established through token pro- 
cedures will not be maintained once the tokens have been elim- 
inated. In addition, a comparison was made between contingent 
and non-contingent token delivery with appropriate as well as 
difficult materials. The drawing conclusions reading skill was 
studied using three separate response measures: 1. reading 
rate; 2. percent correct first trial; and 3. percent correct sec- 
ond trial. 

" Procedures . 

The forty -five subjects were selected from two fifth and two 
sixth grade classes from an inner city public school in Union 
City, New Jersey. They were randomly assigned to one of four, 
treatment groups: 1. contingent reinforcement - appropriate 
/ materials; 2. contingent reinforcement - difficult materials; 

3. non-contingent reinforcement - appropriate materials; and 

4. non-contingent reinforcement - difficult materials. 



The. experimental proeedures w^ere divided into three phases 
' for all groups: 1; baseline; 2. token; 3. follow-up. 

&|b]ects were assigned to difficulty level on the basis of their / 
pe nor mance on a pretest. The appropriate level group started at 
alevel at which they had demonstrated 75% accuracy. The diffi- 
cult level condition started at the next higher level intheBarnell 
Loft drawing conclusions reading skill series. The numbeir of 
tokens received by the contingent groups during the token phase > 
depended on the number of stories completed as wellras the accu- 
racy of performance • The number of tokens received by subjects 
In the non -contingent groups was independent of their performance. 

Token reinforcers, for all groups, consisted of stars which 
were exchangeable for toys, comics, jewelry, trinkets, and 
edibles. 

The entire study took place over forty-two (six baseline, 
twenty -two token, and fourteen follow-up) daily sessior>s, each 
lasting ajpproxim ate ly twenty -five minutes. 

Results and Conclusions ' 

The token procedures employed in this study significantly 
increased the number of stories read (significant at p < .001). 
This was true regardless of the difficulty of material and type 
of contingency. This effect w^ maintained over a five week 
period in which the tokens and back-up reinforcers were elim- 
inated. J^us the results appear to contradict Levine and / 
Fasnacht's hypothesis that behavior will return to pre -baseline , . V :^ 
levels after a token economy is discontinued. 

The findings for accuracy of performance differed from 
those for number ofostories completed in the following important 
respects: accuracy of performance was influenced by difficulty 
of materials (significant at p >.01) whereas reading rate was not; 
accuracy was apparently unaffected by the introduction of the 
tokens whereas reading rate was; and accuracy decreased when 
' the tokens were eliminated whereas reading rate did not. 

The findings regarding accuracy of performance were diffi- 
cult to Interpret, however, because of the increased difficulty 
of the materials which resulted as the students progressed 
throughout the course of this study. Inspection of the different 
levels of questions Indicated uneven and/or extreme swings 
froni one level to another,. The extreme difficulty of ihe l^t 
three levels appeared to be the cause of: 1. the reduction In 
accuracy of the performance dirrtlTg the follow-up phase; and 
2. the reduction In the effect of difficulty level on accuracy of 
performance as the subjects progressed, since by the latter 
stages all the subjects were working on difficult materials. 

/ REFERENCE. 
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AN INVESTi6aTI0N of the RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
FIRST GRADE CHILDREN'S PERCEPTUAL AND CONCEP- 
TUAL ABILITIES AND SUCCESS IN TWO DIFFERENT 
READING PROGRAMS Order No. 7813316 

hlPA, Sara (Sally) Eleanor, Ph.D. Syracuse University, 1977. 
191pp. 

The relationship between the developing auditory and visual 
perceptual abilities and conceptual abilities of beginning first 
grade readers.was studied In relation to their ability to suc- 
ceed in the task demands of two philosophically different read- 
ing programs (Dlstar), (Houghton -Mifflin). 

, Beginning word reading was examined from a part-whole 
approach (Dlstar) and from a whole word approach In which 
consonant clues aid In word recognition (Houghton-Mifflin). 
i^erceptiiaJ tests included one visual part-whole Integration 
measure — Perceptual Integration Test, Elkind^— and two 
. auditory tests — Roswell-Chall Auditory Blending Test and 
Wepman Auditor/ Discrimination Test Level of conceptual 



development based on Plaget's theory of intellectual develop- 
ment was measured by Bentler-Goldschmid Concept Kit: Con- 
servation. The child's success In meeting the task demands of 
his reading program was measured by his ability to recognize 
words previously taught in his Instructional reading program. 
Transfer of word recognition skills was measured by the child's 
ability to read words not previously taught by presenting him 
with words In the alternate reading program (Dlstar or Houtch- 
ton-Mlfflln). 

•Of the 58 first giJWers studied, 30 were from Dlstar classes 
In one school and 28 were from Houghton -Mifflin classes In 
another school within the same district. The relationship be- 
tween visual perceptual Integration, auditory blending, and audi- 
tory discrimination was examined In relation to conservation. 
In addition, the relationship between visual perceptual Integra- 
tion, audltorj^ blending, auditory discrimination, and conserva- 
tion to vord recognition of "taughf* and "untaught" words was 
examined. The data were subjected to Pearson Product Mo- 
ment Correlational analysis. Multiple Regression analysis, 
and Stepwise Multiple Regression analysis with Partial Corre- 
lations. 

Results of the Relationship Between Perceptual Abilities 
and Conceptual Development suggest that for children instructed 
In both Dlstar and Hough ton -Mifflin programs, the variable 
auditory blending indicated the highest and only significant re- 
lationship with conservation. Dlstar r = .33 (p < .05), Houghton- 
Mifflin r => .38 (p<. 05). 

Results of the Relationship Between Perceptual -Conceptual 
Development and Reading Taught Words suggest that for S's 
instructed In Dlstar, auditory blending r = .44 (p <.05) and 
conservation r = .36 (p <.05) are related to reading taught 
words. Fork's Instructed In Houghton-Mifflin, auditory blend- 
ing r = .46 (p <.05) and auditory discrimination r =• .52 (p < 
.01) were both related to reading taught words. 

Results of the Relationship Between Perceptual -Conceptual 
Development and Reading Untaught Words suggest that for S*s 
Instructed In Dlstar, auditory sound blending correlated sig- 
nificantly with reading untaught v/ords r = .39 (p <.05). For S*s 
instructed in Houghton-Mifflin, auditory blending r = .55 (p < 
.01) and conservation r = .32 (p <.05) were related to reading 
untaught words. 

Multiple Regression analysis Indicated that the perceptual-/ 
conceptual variables contributed more to the vai:|:ance of taught 
words and untaught words in Houghton-Mlfflln program than 
Dlstar program. 

Stepwise Multiple Regression analysis with Partial Corre- 
lations Indicated auditory blending to be the most significant 
contributor to the variance of taught words in Dlstar; and audi- 
tory discrimination and auditory blending the most significant 
contributors to the variance of taught words In Houghton- 
Mifflin. For untaught words, auditory blending was the only 
significant contributor In both programs. 

Results suggest that word reading Involves a variety of 
percephial and concephial abilities whose specific Interactions 
are dependent on the task dfemands of the Instructional reading 
program. S's In Dlstar appear to utilize a single faceted ap- 
proach to word reading based on an Instructional sequence of 
auditory development, especially sound blending. S's In Hough- 
ton-Mlfflln appear to use a variety of perceptual -conceptual 
skills depending on the task demands of the instructional pro- 
gram. 
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. AN imiESTIGATION OF DECODING ACQUISITION IN BE- 
GINNING HEADERS USING A MINIATURE LINGUISTIC 
SYSTEM Order No. 7814189 

MARTINSON, Linda, Ph.D. Stanford University, 1978. 99pp. 

When children learn to read, they usually learn the names 
of the letters of the alphabet, the sounds of those letters, and 
finally how to read whole words. The last two steps generally 
Involve the acquisition of decoding skills rather than rotq mem- 
ory. A miniature linguistic system of consonant- vowel-con- 
sonant (CVC) words was used to investigate the cognitive oper- 
ations associated with the acquisition of decoding skills. 

Miniature linguistic systems consist of a Bet of compound 
stimuli (usually varying along two dimensions such as shape 
and color) and a set of compound responses. The relation be- 
t^veen the stimuli and the responses can be represented as a 
• matrbc. The two dimensions of the stimuli are across the col- 
ums and along the rows of the matrix and are combined to form 
the cells in the matrix. The first part of a compound response 
(usually spoken) corresponds to one dimension of -a stimulus 
and the second part of the response, to the other dimension of 
the stimulus. The subject Iparns enough of the matrix system 
to form generalizations about the underlying structure. The 
research questions usually consider what conditions are neces- 
sary for the subject to discover.the underlying structure. There 
are parallels between what subjects must do to discover the 
underlying structure of a miniature linguistic system and what 
beginning readers must; do to learn to decode. Both groups 
must examine a collection of events for possible structure, 
idenfciiy the relevant features of a system, and learn the requi- 
site stimulus- response lybnds. The miniature linguistic sys- 
tem used waB a 8 x 8 matrix of CVC words. One dimension 
of the matrix was 8 initi^consonants and the other dimension 
was 8 vowel- consonant word- endings. The dimensions were 
combined to form 64 written CVC stimuli. The responses 
were the spoken CVC words. 

Subjects were 32 kindergarteners; nonreaders who had good 
alphabet recognition. There were three main decoding training 
sessions and three main tran^sfer tasks. Subject factors were 
sex, acoustic phonetic-segmentation ability (high or low), and 
general verbal ability (high or low). The materials>factor was 
matrix variation (two random versions of the CVC matrix). 
The treatfnent factors were type of decoding training (either 
whole- word or segmentation-blending) and selection of the train- 
ing words from the CVC matrix (the redundancy factor). The 
redundancy factor had four levels. One system for selecting 
the decoding training words utilized colunm redundancy; the 
training words repeated certain consonants. The second sys- 
tem for training, word selection had row i-edundancy; certain 
vowel- con son ant combinations were repeated. The third sys- 
tem (the control group) did not repeat either consonants or the 
vowel- con sonant combinations and the fourth system had both 
column and row redundancy. The experimental design was a 
one-fourth fraction of a 2^ factorial design,^ between subjects'; 
only. / / 

There was significant Improvement in performance over 
successive learning sessions and there was significant posi- 
tive transfer over time. There were no significant results 
diie to subject or treatment factors.for either learning or 
transfer at the separate time points. Transfer tended to be 
all or none. Subjects could either decode the transfer words * ■ 
easily or could not decode them at all. This separation ef- 
fect was not due to any of the experimental factors. 

There was no definite evidence that the training method 
m^ered. Descriptive statistics indicate that the two systems 
with either r(>v/ or column redundancy resulted in better learn- 
ing and transfer performance than the systems with either no 
redundancy or both column and row redundancy. The inferen- 
tial statlEilcs were not significant, however. The CVC minia- 
ture linguistic system proved to be a valuable way to study de- 
coding acquisition. 



THE EFFECTS OF CROSS-AGE TUTOIIING ON ELEMglN- 
TARY-LEVEL TUTORS AND TUTEES Order No. 7816619 

MOORE, Velma Estellt Taylor, Ed.D. East Texas State Uni- 
versity, 1978. 145pp. Adviser: A. D. Castle 

Purpose of the Study : The purpose of the study was to de- 
termine if significant differences occurred across six depen- 
dent variables as a result of a cross-age tutoring program in- 
voI\dng elementary-level tutors and tutees. The six variables 
included reading vocabulary, reading coinprehension, reading 
sentiment, attitude toward school, self-concept, and achleve- 
. ment motivation. This purpose was accomplished by': (1) mea- 
surement of the effects of tross-age tutoring on elemen- 
tary level tutors and tutees by pretostin*; and posttestirig 
experimental and control groups and (2) statistical analysis 
and interpretation of the resultant test data for the purpose of 
making comparisons between the experimental and control 
groups. 

Proc e dure : The population for the study was selected froni 
two elementary schools, identified as School A and School B, 
located in North Qentral Te.xas. The sample was composed of 
experimental and control groups totaling 188 subjects. More 
specifically, the design included a selected sample of children 
from grades two, five, and six. The sample involved pupils 
from an entire class in both the experimental and the control 
groups. 

The Gates-MacGiuitie RcadinjC Tests, the School Perception 



Scales , and the Classroom Behavior Inventory were the instru- 
ments used to nieasiu:e each of the six dependent variables in 
this study. Twenty^four research hypotheses were formula^ted 
and were statistically tested by analysis of covariance. The 
.05 level of significance was required for rejection of each null 
hypothesis. Between the pretests and posttests, the experimen- 
tal students, serving as tutors or tutees, participated in a thirty 
minute tutoring program four times a week for fourteen weeks. 

Findings : An analysis of the data indicated that second- 
grade tutees in School A scored significantly hljjher than the 
control group in the same school on posttest reading vocabu- 
lary scores. In addition, a significant difference between the 
means of th3 o*:pf rimental and control groups was evif oiced 
when employing posttest reading comprehension scores of 
second-grade subjects in School A. 

Conclusions : On the basis of statistical analysis of the data 
collected in this study, it was concluded that the reading vocabu- 
lary of the pupils in School A was enhanced as a result of sec- 
ond-grade pupil participation In the cross-age tutoring program. 
In this study, it was also concluded that reading comprehension 
was enhanced as a result of second-grade pupils' participation 
In the cross-a[:e tutorin? pro[^*tuu using sixth-fcrndo students 
as tutors in Scliool A. Fifth- ^ji-ade tutors in School B did Indi- • ' 
cate that a^difference wns reached in reading vocabulary in • * 
that school; however, the difference. failed to reach the .05 
level of significance required for the rejection of the null hy- 
pothesis. • * 




AN INVESTIGATION OF AUDITORY AND VISUAL MODAL- 
ITY PRKFERJ^NCES FOR TEACHING WORD RECOGNITION 
SKILLS TO STUDENTS CLASSIFIED AS AUDITORY OH 
VISUAL LEARNERS Order No. 7816514 

MOZINGO, Lucille Laye, Ph.D. University of South Carolina, 
1978. 89pp. 

This study was designed to determine If identifying primary 
pupils' modaiity preferences for learning to i*ead, and then 
adapting instruction to those modalities would ameliorate their 
word recognition skills. The study used modalUy preference 
(auditory or visual) as-^an Independent variable, and words 
learned as the dependent variable. 

Four subtests of The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abili - 
ties were used to determine the modality preferences of the 
subjects. The subjects were sixty pupils from grades one and 
two, who were randomly assigned as to the order of instruc- 
tion they would receive. There were six treatment groups. 
Each group consisted of ten subjects, five with auditory prefer- 
ence for learning and five with visual preference for learning. 

The teaching procedures used were the techniques used by 
Mills in The Learning Methods Test. A pretest of word recog- 
nition was necessary to obtain thirty unknown words for each 
group that were to be used in the three teaching met-iods test 
~. situations. After determining the thirty unknown words for 
each of the six groups, the thirty cards were then dealt into 
three stacks of ten cards each. This procedure was done for 
each of the six groups. One stack was randomly assigned to 
teaching method one; one stack of ten cards was assigned to 
teaching method two; and one stack of ten cards were as- 
signed to teaching method three. The three teaching methods 
were auditory, visual, and combination. Hecall testing times 
were Immediate, twenty -four hour, and seven day. 

An analysis of variance and Duncan's Multiple Range Test 
revealed a statistically significant interaction at p<0.05 level 
betweeiv- modal preference and mode of presentation at all 
levels pf recall, A significant interaction was found between 
mode of presentation and order of presentation at all levels of 
recall. No significant interaction was found between modal 
preference and the order of preseYitatlon. It was concluded 
that, according to this research, early screening of primary 
students in the schools in this study for preferred learning mo- 
dalities and assignment to a similar modality -oriented' pro- 
gram was substantiated. 



Procedure 

In order to answer the questions posed for consideration in 
this study, a .student population was cho.sen from grades 1 -5 in 
a school district in South Carolina. There were 404 male stu.- 
rients and 378 female students in the chosen population. The 
population of the stfdy consisted of 580 black students and 201 
white students. The student population was characterized by 
all types of socio-economic backgrounds. An instrument was 
chosen to measure the students* expected achievement gain in 
reading against actual gain in achievement in reading. The stu- 
dents involved were given a pretest in April 1976 and a posttest 
In April .t977. A one-s-drd T-Test was usrd to de>rmine any 
statistically significant difference between the actual and ex- 
pected achiev:»ment gain of those students inv9lved in the min- 
imum skills program, significant at the .05 level. A classroom 
checkUst of skills was kept by each individual classroom teach- 
er to determine the percent of children in grades 1-5 who mas- 
tered the defined minimum reading skills. • 

Results . ;' 

There was a significant gain in the overall achievemerit level 
of all students in grades 1-5 as a result of the teaching of. the 
defined minimum skills in reading. Achievement gain for fe- 
male students was significant only at the fourth grade level. 
Female students had a small percentage of failures in master- 
ing the minimum skills in reading. Achievement gain for male 
students was very significant. The percent of failure among 
male students in mastering the minimum skills in reading was 
extremely high. Achievement gain for black students was highly 
significant. The percent o! failure among black students, in 
mastering, the minimum .skills in reading, was very high. 
Achievement gain by white students was not significant at any 
grade level. White students had the smallest percent of failures 
in mastering the minimum skills in reading as recorded by each 
classroom teacher on the students individual checklist of skills. 

Conclusions 

There was a significant gain in the overall achievement level 
of the total sample of students involved in the program as com- 
pared v/ith their expected gain. 

This study has shown that the development and teaching of 
the defined minimum skills program in reading has definite im- 
pact foi; male students and for black students. 



THE DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF A DEFINED 
MINIMUM SKILLS PROGRAM IN READING IN GRADES 1-5 
IN A SCHOOL DISTRICT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
; ■ ■ Order No, 7816523 

RAMSEY, Carl Bentley, Ed,D. University of South Carolina 
1978, 138pp, 

Statement of the Problera 

The purpose of this study was to answer the following ques- 
tions; 1. Will the development and teaching of a defined mini- 
mum skills program In reading in grades 1-5 result in the at- ; 
talnment of those skills and therefore, a higher achievement 
gain in reading as measured by the Comprehensive Test of . 
Basic Skills? 2. Will ninety (90) percent of the students at each 
grade level in grades 1-5 master the defined minimum reading 
skills? ^ \ 

The study was designed to'determine-to what extent the iden- 
tification and* mastery of ajpiefined minimum skills program in 
Xeadlng relates to a measurable achievement gain. 



THE PHEVAI.ENCE OF SYMBOLIZ ATION DEFICITS AMONG 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS AND THE EFFECT OF 
PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION Order No. 7815700 



SHARPE, Dorothy Snipes, Ph.D. Saint Louis University, 1977, 
151pp. 

This study focused on two salient variables to the solution 
of problems in beginning reading— symbolization functioning 
and deficits amelioration through a personalized language ex- 
perience approach . 

Problem 

The symbol functioning of elementary school children with 
severe reading problems was compared with that of peers who 
were adequate in reading. 

Pppulatioii^ 

Eighty-six elementary school children, GO maloi: and 26 fe- 
males, age range from 7 years to 15 years, Grades 2 through 8, 
of an urban school system were studied. The samples were 43 ' 
Subjects severely inadequate in reading enrolled in two reading 
clinic programs and 43 Subjects adequate in reading from reg- 
ular classrooms of the same feeder schools as the clinic groups, 
twelve schools were represented in racially mixed sampling. 



Procedure 

The time. period for the study was February 11, 1976 through 
May 28, 1976. Adjustments were made within this time frame 
to accommodate rel'esti'^g procedures nonnallj" \dStTed to in the 
two participating public school reading clinics. 

The design was pre-test and post -test of the reading clinic 
Experimeittal Groups. The Sharpe Test of Symt>ol Automatic ity, 
Experimental Edition, was the instrument used. Specific repe- 
tition of personalized corrective instruction was the intervening 
variat)le to facilitate skill acquisitions. Representative case 
studies were reported for each age group. 

Two Comparison Groups of Subjects adequate in reading^ of 
the same sex and closely similar in ages, socioeconomic status, 
and intellectual functioning were administered the same pre- 
test as their total involvement in the study. 

Limitations 

Available tests had not appeared adequate for determining 
symbolization functioning (a reading subskill). The investiga- 
tive instrument constructed for the study met the criterion of 
surveying symbblization functional levels of children designated 
as severely Inadequate readers. Content validity was a priority. 
Therefore, any limitations relative to validity of this test also 
became a limitation of this study. 

The instructional time of 10 to 15 miivjtes bi-weekly was 
too brief for ameliorating symbolization deficits of some se- 
verely inadequate readers. 

Results 

A high concomitance betu-een low symbol functioning and 
severely inadequate reading ability was found. 

T-test results of post-tests indicated positive change in 
symbolization knowledge and skill in symbol application for 
both Experimental Groups at the .05 level of significance. 

Decoding alphabetic symbols corresponding to number re- 
ferents from 1-26 and tracking words within the A to Z se- 
quence resulted in improved recognition of the symbols, concep- 
tualization of wordness (what a word is), and better participation 
in the. learning process by Subjects who had previously refused 
or been unable to respond. 

Recommendations . 



Greater use should be made of instruments which dolineatc 
specific subskill functioning in the diagnosis of reading. Spe- 
cifics in symbol functioning such as recognition of all the let- 
ters, sequencing ability, and conceptualization of wordness are 
essential to the reading process and require achieving auto- 
maticity in preparation for reading with meaning. 

This study should be replicated without delimiting tima fac- 
tors and with adequate consideration of meeting individual needs 
through a. personalized language experience approach . 

Its use should be extended to adult populations with extremely 
low literacy for further study. 



THE EFFECT OF A KINDERGAR'J'KN AUDITORY SKILLS 
PROGRAM ON FIRST GRADE READING. ACHIEVEMENT 

Order No. 7816815 

SIGLER, Patricia Baird, Ph.D. University of Pittsburgh 1973. 
125pp. 

The purpose of this study was to' examine the effect of audi- 
tory skills training given at the kindergarten level on reading 
achievement measured at the end of first grade. A comparison 
was made between first grade students who received auditory 
skills training in kindergarten and those who participated In the 
regular kihdergarten program. Specifically, the auditory train- 
ing consisted of the Auditory-^niotor Skills ih-ogram of the Per - 
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ceptual Skills Curriculum developed by Jerome Rosner in 1973. 
This program is based on 33 behavioral objectives divided into 

levels of increasing difficulty. Initial testing for place- 
ment was done at Level D of the Program. The assumption was 
made that if the child passed Level D he was given credit for 
mastery of all levels below that point. Once a child's level was 
established instructional activities were assigned. ■ 

The study was conducted in an upper -middle class suburban 
school district in Pennsylvania. Six kindergarten classes in 
two elementax-y buildings pai-ticipated in the training during the 
1975-1976 school year. Training was implemented by tlie kin- 
dergai^ten teachers and a group of ^even parent Volunteer. aides. 
The experimental group consisted of 119 students, 53, .b&^^ and. 
66 girls. The control group included 51 boys and 42 girls for 
a total of 93 students. The control group participated in the • 
regular kindergarten program during the 1974-1975 school 
year. Both groups were taught to read usin^ the sarhe first 
grade reading curriculum. 

Reading achievement was measured at the end of first grade 
for both groups using the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 
I A. The Otis Lcnnon Mental Ability Test, Elementary I J was 
also given to both groups. Using a two-way. analysis of vari- 
ance a comparison was made between the groups (experimen- 
tal vs control) and sex (boys vs girls) on the dependent variables 
of measured reading comprehension and vocabulary. The level 
of significance used to test the hypotheses was .025. 

Results indicated no significant differences between group 
or sex in measured reading comprelieneion. There were sig- 
nificant differences t)etween groups in measured reading vocab- 
ulary scores^voring the control group. The conclusion was 
reached that the traditional kindergarten program was at least 
as effective in developing reading achievement as a kindergar- 
ten program which included auditory skills training. 
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In this evaluative study, gains In reading achievement for 
121 second grade students attending the Fort Jackson Dependent 
School System were compared to the district's growth objective 
for reading achievement. All subjects were placed in classes 
that used either the Ginn 360, Open Court, or combination Econ- 
omy and Rand McNally reading series. IQ score was a variable 
used to yield a different growth objective for each student. Sub- 
jects were placed in one of the three different reading programs 
in such a way as to provide racial and sexual ipalance in each ~ 
class. The subjects' school records were examined to deter- 
mine past school achievement^. Achievement levels were used 
as a 'determiner in aiisigniiig students to classes in a manner 
that would produce classes of comparable past achievement. 

The subjects were given the Gates-MacGinitie Primary B ' 
(Form 1) reading test as a pretest and Form 2 as a post test. 
Each subject was administered a Slosson Intelligence Test. 
Test data were analyzed using means-for subgroups, stratified 
by IQ, and total groups using each particular reading program. 

^^Sbgroups of students whose IQ scores were I6ss than 90 
di(a not meet the district's growth objective; however, the dif- 
ferences were not significant at the desired .05 level of confi- 
dence. Actual achievement for all subgroups whose IQ scores 
were greater than 90 exceeded the district's growth objective. 
The positive differences were significant, at the .05 level of 
confidence, in comprehension achievement for Open Court stu- 
dents whose IQ scores were greater than 90. Also significant, 
were the vocabulary achievement scores of Rand McNally stu- 
dents whose JQ scores were in the range 90 to 110. 

Itecommeiidatlons for x-urther reseai-ch include the use of 
Chi Square in analyzing successful or non-successful reading 
programs* The effect of the amount of teaching experience and 
achievement of students whose IQ scores are. less than 90 merits 
further study. 
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Thls research was designed to investigate the con\pi\rative 
effects in both the affective and cognitive domains of the 
Creative Action Reading (CAR) program with music and CAR 
without music in two daycare centers with 4 and 5 yeax old 
subjects. 

Learning of sound-symbol relationships in the cognitive 
domain was assessed by pretest nnd posttest difference scores 
on the phonics subtests of the Spaclie Diagnostic Reading 
Scales in a 2x2x2 Factorial Analysis of Variance (ANOVA). 
Assessment of feelings of enjoyment were measured in the 
flilfective domain utilizing the Kuhn Response Figures (KRF), 
as measured by KruskaUWalUs One-way ANOVA. 

The sample consisted of ^9 boys and 33 girls. Results in- 
dicated a trend in me cognitive area with CAR with music 
making a difference, and in the affective CAR with music mak- 
ing a marked difference in the enjoynient that the children felt 
about themselves as they loarned the sound-symbol rela- 
tionship. . 
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